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erick smiled and declared that he was sure of their
faithful service and of victory. He then denounced
stern threats against the man or regiment who
should fail in the hour of battle. " Farewell, gentle-
men," were his concluding words; " soon we beat the
enemy or we see one another no more." More than
twenty years later the rough soldiers wept like child-
ren as they told the tale, and those who heard it
could not keep back their tears.

On Sunday, December 4, 1757, King and army
set out for Breslau. From Parchwitz to the walls of
the city the distance is some thirty-two miles as the
crow flies. The road runs through Neumarkt, about
twenty-three miles from Breslau, and Lissa, a little
more than nine. That evening Neumarkt was in
Prussian hands, and besides the little town 80,000
Austrian rations of bread, welcome in themselves,
but far more welcome for the news which they con-
veyed. " The fox/' cried Frederick, " has crept out
of his hole, now I will punish his presumption.**

On December 2nd, the day of Zieten's junction
with the King, the Austrians had indeed determined
to attack. The reason for this fatal decision was by
no means over-confidence born of success. Prince
Charles was very far from despising the adversary
who had defeated him on four stricken fields. With
almost nervous anxiety, in spite of his 80,000 men,
he sought to be informed of every movement in Fred-
erick's camp at Parchwitz. It is true that Austrian
policy would be best served if the Queen were to
regain Silesia without the armies of her allies. It is
false that she ordered the army of Silesia to give